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PREFACE 



The Socio-Economic Sector of the Canada Land Inventory in British 
Columbia is a project conducted under ARDA which is concerned with a 
description of the population resident on land in selected rural areas of the 
province. The principal objective of the project is met through a series 
of socio-economic survey reports. A subsidiary but no less important as- 
pect of the project is a more detailed analysis of the data which examines 
certain specialized topics that may contribute to a basic understanding of 
rural communities in the province, particularly with respect to those factors 
which might impinge upon rural development. 

The study reported here examines the influence upon participation in 
adult education that may be exerted by certain structural attributes of a 
rural community. In so doing, it seeks to explain those facets of the phen- 
omenon observed that may be indicated by the data for the particular commun- 
ity studied and it does no* generalize beyond that limitation. The utility of 
this study to rural development is by suggestion and implication rather than 
by prescription. Furthermore, it contributes somewhat to a better under- 
standing of rural communities in Canada as one link in a slowly accumulating 
chain of evidence about rural community life. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



A basic tenet of a democratic society is that the power in such a 
society rests with its members but the responsible exercise of power 
becomes increasingly difficult as society grows more complex. Many 
individuals who should be active participants in the decision making proc- 
esses are either isolated by society or isolate themselves from their 
responsibilities. Such action is almost an inevitable corollary of a mass 
society which has yet to discover ways to insure equitable opportunities to 
share in the exercise of power. The persistent alienation of individuals 
makes this tenet of democracy more myth than reality. 

There are two aspects of continuing participation in the processes 
of democracy which are crucial. On the one hand, essential information 
upon which decisions are based must be available while on the other hand, 
individuals must have the ability to handle the decision making process 
intelligently. The control of both elements rests upon the willingness of 
people to engage actively in learning continuously but this too is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 
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